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“The reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under 
Republican administration, should be completed by the further 
extension of the reform system already established by law to all 
the grades of the service to which it is applicable. The spirit 
and purpose of the reform should be observed in all executive 
appointments ; and all laws at variance with the object of exist- 
ing reform legislation should be repealed, to the end that the 
dangers to free institutions which lurk in the power of official pat- 
ronage may be wisely and effectively avoided.”— Repudlican 
National Platform, Chicago, 1888. 

“In appointments to every grade and department, fitness, 
and not party service, should be the essential and discriminating 
test, and fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office. 
Only the interest of the public service should suggest removals 
from office.” — President Harrison's Letter of Acceptance. 


THE MONTH. 





GENERAL GREEN B. Raum of Illinois was appointed by the 
President as Commissioner of Pensions, on October 19. Gen- 
eral Raum was commissioner of internal revenue from 1876 to 
1883, and during that period collected $850,000,000 and dis- 
bursed $30,000,000 without loss, and is an experienced and 


careful officer. He was a member of Congress from 1867 | 


to 1869. He is the author of “The Existing Conflict be- 
tween Republican Government and Southern Oligarchy,” and 
is known as a strong party man. This is clearly an appoint- 
ment for “fitness” and “party service.” It is a great advance 
over ‘l'anner’s, which seemed to have been for “ party service” 
without “fitness.” There is every reason to believe now that 
the office will be carried on in a business-like manner. 


PRESIDENT Harrison has declared his intention not to re- 
move General Rosecrans from the position of register of the 
Treasury, although General Rosecrans is a Democrat, notwith- 
standing much pressure for the removal. If General Rosecrans 
can be trusted with so important an official position without 








being in “political sympathy” with the administration, why 
may not other efficient Democratic or independent public ser- 
vants be retained also? 


WE have a fresh illustration of what so-called “ resignations ” 
often mean in politics, in the following letter written by the 
President to General M. D. Manson, collector of internal rev- 
enue for the Seventh Indiana District : — 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Sept. 4, 1889. 

Dear General,— When I was in Indianapolis, I endeavored to have a con- 
ference with you, but the demands upon your time and mine seemed to 
prevent you from responding to my request. 

Mr. Ransdell informed me that you had said to him that you would ad- 
dress me a letter relieving me of a possible embarrassment connected with 
a change in the collector’s office, now held by you, and I have been expect- 
ing to hear from you. I do not wish to make any official request or sugges- 
tion to you, but a change cannot much longer be deferred, and my desire 
has been that it might be made in a way as agreeable to you as possible. 
This is the object of this personal note. Please inform me of your purpose. 

Very respectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

On September 16, General Manson sent his letter of resigna- 
tion, and on the 23d he received a letter from the President 
“thanking him for his manly and friendly course in the matter.” 

This shows to what “small potato” methods the existing 
patronage system reduces such a gentleman as General Harri- 
son, to say nothing of his being Chief Executive. 

The man put in General Manson’s position is Mr. J. P. 
Throop of Paoli, who is a strong party worker, and is approved 
of by the Indianapolis Yourna/ as “a Republican hustler from 
way back.” 


WE are continually hearing the doctrine preached that civil 
service reform will interfere with official responsibility, or, as it 
is sometimes put, that the officer “who is responsible for his 
office must have the selection of his subordinates.” No doubt 
many persons really suppose that government officials actually 
select their subordinates under the spoils or patronage system, 
just as a man does in business. The following case shows how 
the selections are really made, and sometimes with what queer 
results. Collector Stone of Indiana appointed a man by the 
name of Jeremiah O’Donnell as storekeeper on October 4. 
Just one week aiter this, O’Donnell was arrested for jury brib- 
ing. Collector Stone said in self-defence that he had not heard 
of the man or seen him until he came to work. He appointed 
him because he “had the necessary papers from prominent 
Republicans.” When Senator Farwell, who was one of the 
“prominent Republicans,” was seen, he said: “ You know how 
such appointments are made. The fellows down in Lawler’s 
district brought in his application. There were so many good 
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names attached to it that I sent it to Collector Stone without 
looking into it.” 


It has been charged by some of the Democratic papers that 
the repairs ordered on the old wooden vessels, the “ Brooklyn ” 
and “ Lancaster,” to be made at Portsmouth and Norfolk, were 
for the purpose of helping the Republican canvas in New Hamp- 
shire and Virginia. On inquiry from reliable sources, we learn 
that the repairs are reasonable, and are estimated to be less 
than twenty per cent. of the cost of equally efficient new ships. 
There may be some politics, however, in towing these vessels 
at great expense from New York to Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
instead of having them repaired at New York. The introduc- 
tion of an impartial system of selecting laborers for the navy 
yards, such as works so well for the city laborers in Boston and 
Cambridge, would save all suspicion of political influence, and 
costs but very little; and this cost is more than made up by 
saving the extra laborers usually hired about election time 
under the old system. 





Tuts year’s conference, held at Lake Mohonk, on the condi- 
tion of the Indians, was the largest ever held; and the confer- 
ence declared in its resolutions that, as a pre-requisite to doing 
any good for these wards of the nation, the patronage method of 
appointments and removals must be done away with. 





By Mr. Roosevelt’s report on the Baltimore Post-office, it 
appears that, out of three hundred and sixty-seven Republican 
clerks in the office a little over four years ago, only eleven or 
possibly thirteen had not been removed. We print the report 
below nearly in full. 


Tue plan of devoting at least a part of the Thanksgiving 
Day sermons to a consideration of the spoils system and its 
reform is meeting very general favor. New names are being 
added, and constant requests for more detailed information on 
the subject are being received from clergymen of all parts of 
the country. 


Tue Washington fost (Republican), after attacking civil ser- 
vice reform in general, has concentrated fire on the commission. 
They charge Mr. Lyman, the chairman, with keeping a relative 
of his in office after that relative had given examination ques- 
tions to an applicant. It now turns out that the questions given 
were old ones, not to be used again. An investigation into the 
case, such as the commission ask to have made, will serve to 
let the subordinates know what a serious matter it would be to 
have any of the real questions get out before an examination. 


PRESIDENT E tor said the other day that President Cleveland 
“honestly promoted the reform” and President Harrison “ be- 
trayed it.” President Harrison has made a much more rapid 
rate of change for party reasons in the unclassified service than 
was made under President Cleveland ; but President Cleveland 
failed to enforce the law thoroughly in the classified service (that 
is, the service subject to the law), while President Harrison has 
appointed a strong commission and backed up their efforts to 
see that the law was thoroughly carried out. 

Neither President has done what he should. From the per- 





sonal point of view, President Cleveland may have done better 
than President Harrison is doing; but, from the point of view 
of the growth of the reform, to allow the law to be evaded in 
its operation and derided by one of its commissioners seems 
a worse evil even than a more rapid rate of making unjustifia- 
ble removals in the offices outside the pale of the law. The 
latter abuse is always showing the need of extending the law, 
while the former furnishes an argument against extending it. 


THE following well-known persons, besides others, were 
present at the annual meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League at Philadelphia, on October 1st and 2d: — 


Rev. John Andrews Harris, of Philadelphia, one of the vice-presidents of 
the Pennsylvania Association; Carl Schurz, of New York; Eliis Yarnall, 
Everett P. Wheeler, of New York; Francis B. Reeves, Dorman B. Eaton, 
of New York; Francis R. Cope, Colonel Silas W. Burt, of New York; 
Sherman S. Rogers, of Buffalo; John J. Pinkerton, of West Chester; 
Richard Wood, Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, president of the Balti- 
more Civil Service Association; Lucius B. Swift, of Indianapolis; A. 
Sydney Biddle, W. W. Montgomery, E. L. Godkin, of New York, editor of 
the Nation ; Walter Wood, Henry L. Richmond, of Buffalo; Joseph Par- 
rish, Edward Cary, of New York; Frank P. Prichard, W. W. Vaughan, of 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Alfred Cope, of Baltimore; George A. Pope, of Balti- 
more; Morrill Wyman, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass.; James G. Francis, Charles 
Chauncey Binney, E. M. Moore, of Rochester; F. O. Mason, of Geneva; 
George M. Coates, William Potts, of New York, secretary of the National 
Civil Service Reform League; General William A. Aiken, of Norwich, 
Conn.; Charles Collins, of New York; Joseph G. Rosengarten, R. Francis 
Wood, and Edward S. Sayres. 


The Executive Committee elected for the ensuing year con- 
sists of : — 


George William Curtis, chairman, West New Brighton, N.Y.; Moorfield 
Storey, Boston, Mass.; Sherman S. Rogers, Buffalo, N.Y.; William A. 
Aiken, Norwich, Conn.; Edward M. Shepard, William Carey Sanger, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore, Md.; John Jay, Carl 
Schurz, Everett P. Wheeler, Silas W. Burt, A. R. Macdonough, Fred. W. 
Whitridge, New York City; William W. Montgomery, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Morrill Wyman, Jr., Cambridge, Mass. 










BAR-TENDERS IN THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE 
APPOINTED UNDER PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


Senator Hoar, in his letter published in the August Crvi. 
SERVICE REcoRD, said: “ A high officer in the Post-office De- 
partment told me a few months ago that, on inquiring of the 
persons appointed to the postal-car service under the last ad- 
ministration what their occupation had been, more than 80 
per cent. answered that they had been bar-tenders.” This 
same statement was made by Senator Hoar in the United 
States Senate during the debate on the civil service appropria- 
tions in February last. Had this been a mere casual statement, 
it would hardly need a word of comment. However, Senator 
Hoar took this statement seriously, and used it as an illustra- 
tion of how the last administration had “ filled the service with 
incompetent officials,” to quote Senator Hoar’s exact words, 
and then made that an argument why “a due regard for the 
public service ” compels President Harrison to make numerous 
changes. 

By referring to an article called “Politics in the Railway 
Mail Service in New England,” in our June number, it is clear 
_that the railway mail service under President Cleveland had not 
been maintained to its proper efficiency; but, at the same time, 
it is important not to exaggerate the defects, especially if by so 
doing the spoilsmen will be furnished with an excuse for some- 
thing approaching a clean sweep in the whole service. 

Senator Hoar, who of course sees great numbers of persons, 
is unable to recollect who his informant was ; but he referred us 















to a high official in the New England Division, who he thought 
would verify his statement. We therefore called on that official 
who thought, in a general way, that the proportion of those con- 
nected with the liquor interest among the Democratic appoint- 
ees was very large, and might possibly be nearly as large as 80 
per cent. However, to be accurate, he took out his list of em- 
ployees and past employees, with his private marks against their 
names, and went over them one by one with this result: Out of 
about 370 Democratic appointees, ¢wo were known for a certainty 
to have been bar-tenders, and 94 or 95 more were reasonably 
“suspected”? to be “connected in some way with the liquor 
interest”; and many of these latter, doubtless, may have been 
bar-tenders. That makes the percentage of “known” and 
“suspected” to be “connected with” that interest 26 and 2-10 
per cent. Superintendent Bigelow, who went over the whole 
force with a view to making all changes desirable between 
March 15 and May 1, during the suspension of the Civil Service 
Rules, put the percentage of such suspects at only 20 per cent. 

It seems, therefore, that, in New England at least, 20 to 26 
per cent. were probably connected with the liquor interest; and 
we are safe in saying that this proportion is much greater than 
under a Republican administration. It is no more than fair to 
the Democrats, however, to state that this same official said that 
several of these men made very efficient employees in the ser- 
vice, and that already one appointed in the railway mail service 
under President Harrison has been convicted of selling liquor. 

The chief lesson, however, which we would draw from all this 
is that the politicians of one party will never do justice to the 
appointees under the opposite party. Postmaster-General Vilas 
tried to excuse the numerous changes among the Republican 
postmasters in Indiana and elsewhere by calling attention to 
the bad appointments previously made by the Republicans ; 
and now Senator Hoar seeks to excuse the numerous changes 
made under President Harrison by the bad character of the 
Democratic officials. Each exaggerates the horrible wicked- 
ness of the other party. If such a high-minded man as Senator 
Hoar, one so much opposed to the spoils system and so broad 
a statesman, believes such improbable stories and acts on 
them, we -have another strong argument that we can only pre- 


vent changes for party reasons by extending the scope of the 
Civil Service Law. 





MR. LODGE’S POSITION. 


Congressman H. C. Lodge has kindly written us a letter, at our 
request, stating his position regarding the distribution of federal 
offices. We commend this letter to the careful attention of both the 
ardent friends of the cause of civil service reform and also to those 
good citizens who are still in doubt. It seems to us that Mr. Lodge 
has made two slight errors. For example, he says, “ From the foun- 
dation of the Government, federal offices have been filled by patron- 
age.” During the first forty years of the Government, there were 
altogether, outside the cabinet, only ezghty--wo removals from office. 
Of these, Washington made 9; John Adams, 9; Jefferson, 47; Madi- 
son, 5; Munroe, 9; and J. Q. Adams, 2. All of these removals were, 
or were alleged to be, made for cause. This period involved one com- 


plete change of party and several changes of party faction. Again, | 


Mr. Lodge says, “It is only a little more than 20 years ago since the 
first cry was heard in behalf of something better.” We have had 
occasion to quote from time to time the words of Hamilton, Jay, 
John Adams, Madison, Jefferson, J. Q. Adams, Webster, Calhoun, 


Clay, Benton, the first Harrison, Judge Story, Rawle, and others, | 


condemning the patronage system. 
We also think Mr. Lodge and others, while in the thick of a politi- 
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cal fight, are hardly capable of judging the position of Mr. Curtis and 
other reformers. It is the duty of reformers to call public attention 
to the existing evils of the thing to be reformed. While those evils 
existed under a Democratic administration, the organs of that party 
called Mr. Curtis no civil service reformer, but a Republican endeav- 
oring to injure the Democratic party, because, in his speeches before 
the National Civil Service Reform League in 1887 and in 1888, he 
showed how President Cleveland had failed to keep his pledges. 
These statements of Mr. Curtis and the statistics he had gathered 
were used by the Republicans in the presidential campaign with great 
effect. While he applied to President Cleveland the words “subsi- 
dized the press,” “general partisan reconstruction of the civil ser- 
vice,” and the like, the Republicans applauded. Almost the same 
phrases applied to facts which Mr. Lodge admits, Mr. Lodge attrib- 
utes to partisanship “under the guise of independence,” and as using 
the civil service reform associations as “stalking-horses for their 
own Democratic party.” I think we shall continue to show up the 
evils of the system, no matter who or what party is benefited or hurt. 
If, however, all the politicians of both parties would be as frank as 
Mr. Lodge has been, and squarely admit that nothing but the patron- 
age system exists among the four-fifths of the federal offices not 
covered by the law, we should be saved much of our work. 

These criticisms of Mr. Lodge’s letter are, however, on minor de- 
tails. The position he takes on the main argument is one of very 
great importance, and the lesson to be drawn from it of the utmost 
value for all reformers. The position is this: Mr. Lodge finds the 
patronage system in existence, “deeply embedded in the political 
habits and the political thought of the people”; he believes this sys- 
tem is “thoroughly vicious,” and yet he has to be a part of it, and 
carry iton. Now, Mr. Lodge’s position in politics illustrates in the 
most striking way the need of reform. Here is an able man, educated 
for and with a love of public life, who finds that the only way to hold 
his influence in American politics is by the system of paying for the 
party services of his supporters with public trusts, a method having 
bad influences “on the entire public life of the United States.” Let 
any one dispassionately put himself in Mr. Lodge’s position. If he 
should refuse to help his party supporters to get the offices, they 
would see to it he would not be returned to office. If that were the 
end of the matter, one might be willing to forego the gratification of 
any political ambition; but, to be thoroughly practical, what is the 
result? Some one else promises to give the “boys a chance,” gets 
put in Mr. Lodge’s place, administers the vicious system in a way far 
worse for the public service, and a less able member of Congress 
represents the district. As Mr. Bryce in his “ American Common- 
wealth” has so ably shown, the unwillingness to submit to the 
vicious system is what has kept so many of our ablest citizens from 
following a public life. Meanwhile, the Government must be carried 
on, and Mr. Lodge, if we understand his position aright, has decided 
that he will do his share in carrying it on, and will so administer the 
necessary patronage system as to do the least possible public harm, 
and at the same time endeavor to have the reform law extended. 
When that is done, the power of forming rings for the distribution of 
patronage will cease, and a Congressman may hold his office as the 
representative of his constituents, and not for the benefit of his party 
workers. 

This position of Mr. Lodge’s brings out most clearly what we have 
so often repeated, that we must take the offices out of reach by some 
permanent system of law. One man may be found here, and another 
there, who will resist the pressure; but, as long as the offices are to 
be had, the boys will’ see to it that no one who stands in their way 
will long remain in Congress. 

This frank position taken by Mr. Lodge also shows one more aspect 
of the reform. Many persons have somehow got the idea that it is 
the officials, responsible for conduct of their offices, who make the 
appointments of their subordinates; but here we have that fallacy 
completely exposed. In this conservative and highly respectable 
State of Massachusetts, in the district represented by the most thor- 
ough-going civil service reformer on the Republican side of the 
House of Representatives, we see that the commandant of the 
Charlestown Navy Yard and other officers there have to take those 
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sent them by a member of Congress who knows nothing about the 
details of the work required. As General Underwood said, before 
a committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, during the twenty 
years or so while he was in the Boston Custom House, he was 
never allowed to select his own subordinates, but had to take those 
sent him by members of Congress. 

Lastly, Mr. Lodge tells us that we must judge the President by his 
acts “in regard to the offices covered by the civil service law,” and 
that we should “talk less either in approval or disapproval of the 
‘spirit’ and ‘influence’ shown in favor of the reform; for all these 
cries,” he says, “about the ‘spirit of reform,’ ‘wholesale removals,’ 
and the like, with reference to the patronage offices” (which, he ex- 
plains, are all executive appointments not under the law), “depend 
altogether on party feeling, and are so understood by the American 
people.” But what becomes of the last Republican national platform 
adopted in Chicago, on which the President came into power? After 
saying that the civil service law should be extended, that document 
goes on, “ The sfzri¢t and purpose of the reform should be observed 
in a// executive appointments.” (The italics are ours.) In the Presi- 
dent’s letter of acceptance, he said: “ In appointments to every grade 
and department, fitness, and ot party service, should be the essential 
and discriminating test, and fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure 
of office. Only the interest of the public service should suggest 
removals from office.” 

We are told we must “talk less” of these things, if we desire to 
be called non-partisan. We intend to hold the present administration 
as closely to its promises and pledges as we held Mr. Cleveland’s, 
and let the consequences take care of themselves. One of these 
consequences so far has been the credit to President Harrison of 
having enforced the civil service law better than ever before; an- 
other consequence is the discredit of having made changes con- 
fessedly for party purpose more rapidly than before for many years. 





HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE’S LETTER. 


NAHANT, MaAss., Oct. 18, 1889. 
My dear Sir,—\ shall be happy to give you an outline of my 
speech at the Middlesex Club for the Civit SERvICE RECORD in ac- 
cordance with the request in your letter of October 16th, because I 
feel that, however imperfect my statement may have been, the points 
I endeavored to make are of great importance to the success of a 
genuine civil service reform. My first point was in regard to the con- 
fusion which appears to exist with reference to removals from and 
appointments to office where the offices are not within the classified 
service. From the foundation of the government, federal offices have 
been filled by patronage, and in Andrew Jackson’s time this practice 
of political patronage was elevated into an avowed system. All 
parties and all factions have always used the system and believed in 
it, and it is only a little more than twenty years ago since the 
cry was first heard in behalf of something better. It is, indeed, but 
six years since a law was passed establishing in a portion of 
the service a new and more business-like system of appointments 
to office. I mention this merely to show that the system of 
political patronage, which is as old as the Government, is deeply 
embedded in the political habits and political thought of the people; 
and in large sections of our country, and among great masses of the 
voters, any other system still seems strange and of doubtful expedi- 
ency. The enactment of the law of 1883, however, has divided the 
offices into two classes, the classified or reformed service and the old 
or patronage service. The latter must be administered by patronage, 
the former according to the law of 1883. No public officer from the 
president down can undertake by his own will to administer the 
patronage offices according to the law applying to the classified ser- 
vice any more than he can administer the classified service by patron- 
age. Let me recur for a moment to the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
which I used as an illustration in my speech. When Mr. Cleveland 
came in, the Charlestown yard was, | suppose, substantially filled 
with Republicans. When he went out, a clean sweep, as absolutel 
thorough as can well be, had been made, and the yard was filled wit 
Democrats. The patronage of the yard, as it happens, has fallen 
largely into my hands. I have tried to administer it properly, and for 
the interests of the public service. If I have not administered it 
well or judiciously, Iam open to fair criticism, as was my predecessor 
on the other side ; but neither is he nor am I open to criticism for the 
fact that we administer it. Under a system which I am powerless to 
change single-handed, I found the large majority of my constituents 








shut out from employment in the Charlestown yard, because their 
politics was the same as my own. Except through me as their repre- 
sentative, they cannot get employment in that yard, to which they are 
as much entitled as anybody else. To expect me to say to them, “ It 
is against the principles of civil service reform to make changes in 
the public service, and I therefore propose to keep you all out of the 
yard, and to keep in only Democrats whom I have found there, and 
who came there not by merit, but by patronage,” is to expect me to 
do something which is grossly unjust, which is a shirking of duty, 
and which is absurd and impossible on its face. It is attempting to 
apply the principles of one system to another totally different system, 
where they have no application and only work wrong and injustice. 

This illustration which I have used is applicable to all the patronage 
offices of the United States. Outside the classified service, Mr. Cleve- 
land had made a substantially clean sweep. I have no criticism to 
make on the fact that he administered the patronage offices and 
bestowed them on his own party. He is only open to fair criticism 
for the character of his appointments, for the various pretences on 
which changes were made, and for the loud and continued declara- 
tions that he would not do it. Asystem which had proved too power- 
ful for the iron will of Gen. Grant, backed by his vast popularity and 
great fame, was not likely to perish before a few commonplace phrases 
used by Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Cleveland in this respect was like every 
other President. He had to administer the patronage system accord- 
ing to patronage; and the number and speed of his removals, whether 
crowded into six months or spread over twelve months or over four 
years, have nothing whatever to do with the advancement of real 
civil service reform. If President Harrison or any other President 
makes bad appointments, or shows in his appointments a disregard to 
the welfare of the public service, he is open to criticism in his admin- 
istration of the patronage offices, for the patronage system proceeds 
on the theory that appointments must be good, although limited by 
political preferences. To judge of a President fairly as to his civil 
policy at the stage which the question has now reached, we must 
observe his acts in regard to the offices covered by the civil service 
law, and talk less either in approval or diapproval of the “ spirit ” and 
“influence ” shown in favor of the reform; for all these cries about 
“spirit of the reform,” “wholesale removals,” and the like, with 
reference to the patronage offices, depend altogether on party feeling, 
and are so understood by the American people. Within the province 
of the reform, we must judge by substantive acts. The first and most 
important point here is the enforcement of the law, which rests in the 
hands of the commission; and the character of the commission is 
therefore a vital test. The present admirable commission is a very 
great advance over any commission we have ever had; and on that 
point General Harrison has done more to uphold the reform, and to 
prove to the people of the country that it is an honest and practicable 
system, than any one of his predecessors. Mr. Cleveland’s commis- 
sion was a very poor one, and he did nothing for the effective exten- 
sion of the law. After he had been beaten at the polls, after the 
clerks in the division had been largely changed politically, he placed 
the railway mail service under the law. The only commissioner then 
in power told him that to arrange a system of examination and regu- 
lations for this large branch of the service would be a work of some 
months, and that very little could be done in what remained of Mr. 
Cleveland’s term. His order, therefore, in this respect, was practi- 
cally mere noise, like his earlier manifestoes when he was green in 
office. When President Harrison came in, he was fedeemed by the 
commission that the railway mail service could not go under the law 
before the first of May. He fixed that day for the service to go 
under the law, and, despite a very heavy pressure for delay, he put 
that service under the law on the first day of May. This was a 
second substantive act for the reform, and I am glad to take this 
occasion to repeat that President Harrison’s commission, the exten- 
sion of the law to the railway mail service, and the cordial support he 
has given the commissioners, have done more, in my opinion, for the 
advancement of real civil service reform than was done in all Mr. 
Cleveland’s four years. 

My second point I can put more briefly. The civil service reform 
associations of the country contain a large number of honest and 
patriotic men sincerely in favor of the reform; but some of the con- 
spicuous leaders of the associations, and their newspapers in New 
York and Massachusetts, by the course which they have adopted, have 
injured, and I fear hopelessly injured, their influence as an aid to the 
reform. During Mr. Cleveland’s administration, all his shortcomings 
were glossed over and made light of, and all his protestations that he 
was a reformer were emphasized and cried up. Precisely the oppo- 
site course has been adopted by these persons and newspapers in 
regard to General Harrison. Mr. Curtis, to take a single illustration, 
goes to Philadelphia, announces that they are assembled in a non- 
partisan spirit, and then makes a party speech against General 
Harrison which would have been violent if delivered under the 
auspices of Mr. Curtis’s fellow-Democrat, Governor David B. Hill. 
I should be the last to find fault with strong party feeling. I ama 
strong party man myself. There is not the slightest objection to Mr. 

Curtis and all who think with him becoming, as they have, zealous 
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Democrats and doing their best to defeat the Republican party. The 
no doubt act from excellent motives. But when they use the civil 
service reform associations and their organs and their principles as 
stalking-horses for their own Democratic party, and make war upon 
the Republican party under the guise of independence and non-parti- 
sanship, they become dangerous, not to the Republican party, but to 
the reform to which by this course of action they communicate a 
flavor of hypocrisy and insincerity. The result has been that 
Republicans have come to look on the civil service reform associa- 
tions, and on those newspapers which humorously consider them- 
selves the principal guardians of the reform, as merely Democratic 
clubs in disguise. They therefore do not value their utterances at 
all. The Democrats consider them useful allies, because they have 
come to believe that, however much the civil service associations may 
criticise, in the end they will be found aiding the Democratic party, 
and therefore the Democrats heed them not. It may not be possible 
for these associations to divest themselves of the political inclinations 
of amajority of their members; but if they cannot be really inde- 
pendent of parties, and give generous support and reasonable criticism 
wherever deserved, from the civil service reform stand-point exclu- 
sively, it will be better for the cause of civil service reform that they 
should dissolve, and the members act without disguise through the 
parties to which they belong. To form political clubs for the pro- 
motion of party principles and party success is not only proper but 
laudable. But to carry on such organizations under other and mis- 
leading names is not honest, and hurts the cause which such associa- 
tions are ostensibly formed to advance. 

In conclusion, let me say that I believe the path toward success in 
taking the civil service out of politics, which is the beginning and the 
end of the reform, to be very plain. The present system of patron- 
age is a thoroughly vicious one, not in its effects on the civil service, 
but in its effects upon the entire public life of the United States. 
It is clumsy, unintelligent, and, worst of all, thoroughly un-American. 
It isean evil which must be done away with, and which in my judg- 
ment is doomed. But there is only one way to destroy it, and that is 
by law, backed by an intelligent public opinion thoroughly convinced 
of the honesty and practicability of the new system which it is pro- 
posed to substitute. The great peril to the reform lies in the fact 
that those persons and newspapers who make the loudest protesta- 
tions of devotion to it have given it an air of hypocrisy, because 
they have made it apparent that, when they talked reform most 
noisily, they were aiming not at reform, but at their own party advan- 
tage. The chief thing is to see that the civil service commission 
receives a sufficient appropriation to enable it to carry on and extend 
its work, and that the President is supported in every effort that he 
makes to bring new branches of the public service under the law, 
without seeking to make party capital out of acts which have no 
bearing on the reform, and which must be judged on totally different 
principles. I trust you will pardon me for having trespassed so far 
upon your space, and believe me 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. LopGe. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM AS A MORAL QUESTION. 
BY CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
LEAGUE AT PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 2, 1889. 


On May 16, 1887, a well-known gentleman, who then delivered by 
request a very interesting address at the annual meeting of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of Maryland, criticised with some sever- 
ity the sentiments of a writer in the last preceding number of the 
Civil Service Reformer. “To this... writer,” he said, “the princi- 
ple of civil service reform may seem to be one of high morality: it 
has not, to the majority of the people of this country, appeared to be 
that, so much as to be a principle of wise and intelligent administra- 
tion.” The writer thus censured happened to be myself, and I take 
advantage of your courteous invitation to defend the view thus justly 
ascribed to me. I do this, not because the merit of my own opinion 
is a matter of any public interest, but because the question involved 
seems to me of great and practical importance. When I admit m 
belief that “the principle of civil service reform” is “one of hig 
morality,” I mean that all men who have sufficiently reflected and are 
sufficiently informed to entertain an intelligent opinion must and do 
think alike on the subject; that no one who has any claim at all to 
public attention really doubts that “the principle of civil service 
reform” is just and beneficent. If he says that he doubts this, he 
tells an untruth; if he violates this “ principle” in official conduct, he 
does so, just as he may commit theft or adultery, knowing that he 
does wrong. 

I concede that there may be room for honest and enlightened 
difference of opinion as to the practical application of the principle: 
the merits of competitive examinations or fixity of official tenure are 











subjects of fair debate. We may approve of requiring stated reasons 
for removal or abolishing four-year terms without thereby pronounc- 
ing ignorant or insincere every one who thinks otherwise; but these 
questions of policy have nothing to do with the principle of civil 
service reform. An honorable and patiotic man may reasonably 
doubt (as many doubt) whether the Australian ballot system is suited 
to American institutions, but a man who promotes or excuses any 
form of cheating at elections is simply a scoundrel. A good citizen 
may justifiably question (as many question) whether prohibition is 
either expedient or practicable, * one who regards with compla- 
cency or indifference the evils of intemperance must be an enemy to 
mankind. So one or another means to secure an efficient public ser- 
vice may or may not commend itself to every one’s judgment; but I, 
at least, cannot imagine a good man who has thought on the subject, 
and who knows enough about it to think to any purpose, who yet 
fails to see that to promise or confer public office as a bait or reward 
for personal or party service is always and everywhere immoral,— 
that it is a breach of trust and a form of bribery. 

Some confusion of ideas as to this may perhaps be due to an 
argument often used by reformers. Unquestionably, no one in his 
senses would think of managing his own business as the people’s 
business is still managed in great part, and was managed universally 
before the reform legislation of recent years. A man who filled up 
his store or factory with workmen chosen because they agreed with 
him as to the tariff or State’s rights, and changed whenever their 
places were needed for more effective political workers, would prob- 
ably get into a strait-jacket even before he got into bankruptcy. 
But to a moralist there would be a vast difference between his 
behavior and similar conduct on the part of a President or governor 
or mayor. After all, he would be but doing as he chose with his 
own. Unless he endangered the rights of his creditors or the comfort 
of his family, the worst to be said of him would be that he was a fool 
for his pains. If, during his absence, however, his trusted manager 
or foreman were to deal thus with his interests, the most charitable 
critic would recognize in the latter something worse than a fool. 
His conduct might not be a crime, while the larceny or embezzle- 
ment of his employer’s goods would be; but this is only because for 
so unlikely a form of moral obliquity no law has made provision: it 
would be equally abhorrent to right-thinking men, equally dangerous 
to society. And this is precisely the conduct of every public officer 
who creates a vacancy or makes an appointment for personal or 
partisan gain. A President who deprives the country of an upright 
and competent postmaster or naval officer to meet the views or 
advance the ends of selfish and unscrupulous political intriguers is 
no less blameworthy than one who should give them the public 
moneys: he may be, indeed, less keenly conscious of his guilt, if he 
has lived long years in a moral atmosphere poisoned by the malaria 
of “spoils” politics, but while he has any conscience or honor left 
he will feel ashamed of what he does. 

The question is equally clear if regarded in another aspect. All 
thoughtful and patriotic men agree that bribery, more or less direct 
and more or less open, in connection with elections, is a great and 
growing evil, although it is no less evident that this evil can be much 
more readily recognized and denounced than remedied. But it is 
a perfectly legitimate and logical outcome of the spoils system in 
politics, and cannot be consistently condemned by any one who 
approves of using appointments to influence political action or 
reward partisan service. Whether a “worker” is paid by a check 
or by a sinecure —whether a man’s vote is bought for five dol- 
lars or for the chance to dawdle a fortnight at street sweeping — 
can make no difference as to the right or wrong of the matter; or 
rather, while the man bribed is equally guilty, whatever the form of 
his reward, it is surely more odious and more noxious to bribe with 
what is the people’s than with what is one’s own, to purchase suf- 
frages or influence at the taxpayers’ cost than to pay for these out 
of the corrupter’s pocket. 

It will be readily understood that, in my view, to establish the 
principle of civil service reform, or, in other words, to thoroughly 
eradicate from our politics the doctrine that offices are spoils, is a 
work which interests good citizens almost beyond any other. Com- 
pare it, for example, with the movement for tariff reform with which 
it is often classed. I entertain certain very definite views as to the 
relative merits of free trade and protection, and I believe that every 
one who thinks otherwise is mistaken; but I must, in common sense 
and candor, recognize the fact that many intelligent and conscien- 
tious men, of whom some have devoted far more time and thought 
to the subject than I have, do think otherwise. Motives on either 
side are, indeed, freely impugned in discussion, and, no doubt, many 
protectionists have a more or less conscious bias from self-interest, 
while free-traders sometimes approach the subject rather as students 
than as statesmen ; but, after all, the question is one regarding which 
the purest and wisest men here and elsewhere have not agreed 
and do not agree; and while this is true, it is not a moral question, 
as I use the words. I shall always vote against a party professing 
my views as to the tariff if I believe that in so doing I shall, on the 
whole, promote the cause of honest government and pure politics. 
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In — this, I do not overlook the fact that moral considerations 
affect the expediency of tariff reform. The most earnest protection- 
ist, if sensible and candid, will admit that a tariff not solely for 
revenue is a prolific source of corruption and intrigue in the National 
Legislature, and that this constitutes a strong argument for free 
trade. But this argument may not be to all minds decisive: pro- 
tective imposts are in theory laid for the public good, and a con- 
scientious man may uphold them, as many do, without denying their 
liability to grave abuse. There is the same distinction between 
approving them and approving the spoils system that there is be- 
tween licensing saloons and licensing brothels: the former may be 
often nests of vice and crime, but they are not, while the the latter 
are, mala in se. 

In dealing with questions really political, charity and forbearance 
in argument, a readiness to accommodate differences by compromise, 
and the pursuit of practical good at the expense of theory or senti- 
ment, mark the worthy citizen of a free State. He assumes his 
adversary’s sincerity, and expects from him the same consideration: 
he recognizes in those against whom he contends, not his enemies, 
aiming to injure his and their common country, but his and its 
friends, seeking its welfare as earnestly as he does, though not to 
his mind so wisely. But when there arises, as I believe there has 
arisen here, a true question of morals; when the task allotted to 
friends of good government is not to convince mistaken fellow-citi- 
zens of their error, but to shame or frighten faithless public servants 
into doing what these know to be their duty, and to rouse a sluggish 
or careless people to a sense of wrong and danger; when, in strict- 
ness of speech, there is need, not for argument, since no one truly 
disputes what we maintain, but for an effective appeal to public opin- 
ion against insolent persistence in wrong-doing, then our bearing 
should fit the season. We can make no bargain with iniquity; we 
ask, and ask only, that public trustees shall do their duty,— not the 
half or any other fraction, but the whole of their duty; not that they do 
it here and there, or now and then, but that they do it everywhere and 
always; and we can and will be satisfied with no less. To tell us, in 


extenuation of this unfit appointment or that unjust removal, that 
elsewhere the guilty officer has done what he ought to have done 
here, is no more to the point than obedience to the eighth command- 
ment would justify a breach of the seventh. And, in dealing with 
such an officer, we must see to it that he knows what we think of 
him. Believe me, such as he are not to be gained over to righteous- 
ness by soft words or tender silence or oo in any form. They 


will never love us, do what we may; but they will and do shrink from 
hearing us tell them what in truth they are. No spoilsman, however 
hardened, is really indifferent when he hears, “ You are faithless to 
your trust and false to your oath of office; your motives are un- 
worthy, your excuses mere sophistry; and, however much you may 
stupely your conscience or deceive your neighbors, you know in 
your heart that you are not an honest man.” 


HOW TO TAKE THE POST-OFFICES OUT OF POLITICS. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
LEAGUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA., OCT. 2, 1889. 


BY R. H. DANA, OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The reform of the civil service has now reached a point of dignity 
and importance. It has withstood two changes of administration ; 
and, though the number of positions covered by the law is only 
27,597 out of a total of about 142,000, yet the aggregate annual sal- 
aries of these 27,000 places are between thirty and forty millions of 
dollars, or nearly one-half of the aggregate annual salaries of all 
appointive places in the United States civil service, as it is usually 
estimated. To have taken nearly forty millions of dollars a year 
from the political bribery fund is no small work to have accom- 
plished. 

Could we now add to the classified service the 57,376 postmasters, 
by some method that would take them out of politics, we should have 
got more than half in number, and far more than half in importance, 
of the civil service out of the spoils system, and we should rightly 
feel that we had turned the stake and were on the home stretch in a 
winning race. 

The postmasters, whose aggregate annual salaries are about twelve 
and a half millions, are so situated that they can be easily made into 
the most powerful political machine. Any one who has had to man- 
age a political campaign covering any considerable district well 


knows the advantage of having a reliable agent in every city, town, 
and division of a town. The postmasters are constantly being made 
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into such local electioneering agents, with the advantage of having 
their salaries paid by the government, thus saving much- expense to 
each party in power. 

President Harrison, in his inaugural address, said: “ The civil list 
is so large that a personal knowledge of any large number of appli- 
cants is impossible. The President must rely upon the representa- 
tion of others.” This is perfectly true, and in no branch of the service 
more true than among the postmasters. The question is, Who are 
these “others” upon whose “representations” tne President must 
rely? The proposition is frequently put as if the members of Con- 
gress belonging to the President’s own party were the only persons 
on whom he could rely; and yet we all know they are the very 
persons most interested in turning the post-offices into electioneering 
machines, and the least to be trusted from purely business considera- 
tions. 

Far from having to resort to the unconstitutional method of relying 
on the legislative branch for executive appointments, the administra- 
tion has at hand, in the Post-office Department itself, a body of men 
who by the scope of their duties are the very persons upon whose 
representations a President can rely for information regarding post- 
masters. These are the post-office inspectors. They are now 
selected under civil service rules and usually by promotion from 
other parts of the service. They are a picked lot of men, trained in 
the postal service, knowing the wants of the service, and having con- 
tinually to examine into the conduct of the various offices, and report- 
ing on the need of new post-offices, the discontinuance of old 
ones, etc. 

When a vacancy occurs in any of the smaller post-offices, an in- 
spector can be detailed to visit the locality, see the applicants, and 
make inquiries regarding their character and experience. For the sake 
of fairness and regularity, the applicants should be made to fill out 
certain blank forms in their own handwriting; and on a basis of all 
this information the inspector would make his report, just as a road 
agent of an express company makes his report on the relative merits 
of several candidates for local agencies. The higher post-offices, say 
all above the fourth class,— that is, all with salaries above $1,000 a 
year,+ could be filled by promotion either from the classified service 
or from among the postmasters of relatively lower grades, promotions 
to be based on the efficiency with which they have performed their 
duties. There are already complete statistics kept regarding the 
management of all the post-offices, and these could be used for this 
purpose. For greater convenience, the country should be divided 
into postal districts, as is done in England for the postal department 
there and in this country for the great express companies. Indeed, 
this division into postal districts is greatly needed for many other 
purposes. Each district requires some general manager who can 
know its wants, see to expediting the mails, etc., as can never be 
done properly from Washington alone.* Such a system as this would 
doubtless work well in the hands of an administration friendly to it, 
provided there was not too great an opposition from Congressmen. 
Any system, however, which we propose will, in all probability, be 
left to the mercies of an indifferent or possibly hostile administration, 
and will lie open to attacks from local politicians. If the appoint- 
ments of all the fourth-class postmasters are left in the hands of the 
inspectors, there is a danger that the pressure which no postmaster- 
general has yet been able to withstand will simply be transferred 
from him to the inspectors. Though they are appointed under civil 
service rules, it would not be impossible to intimidate the weaker ones 
and either remove the stronger ones or put them on other branches of 
of work. We do not want to find ourselves in the position of having 
urged the adoption of a plan which will allow the spoilsmen, when 
criticised, to turn around and say: “‘We have made these appoint- 
ments which you complain of on the reports of your civil service in- 
spectors. What more do you want?” 

It seems well, therefore, that any system we propose should be as 
strongly fortified from attack as possible. Two very efficient means 
of fortification occur to one. The first is to incorporate into our sys- 
tem some regulation of removals. Let any bill we propose state 
clearly that there are to be no removals because of political opinions. 
With that as the fundamental rule, give every man a hearing who 
wants it, and have no removals except on the written reports of in- 
spectors who conduct these hearings. Suspensions can be made, in 
extreme cases, awaiting the reports. The hearings, too, need not be 
conducted with the formality of judicial proceedings; and a well- 
grounded suspicion, not satisfactorily explained away, may be suffi- 
cient cause for removal. There is nothing unpractical or unbusiness- 
like in this regulation of removals. Mr. Adams told me lately that, 
in the Adams Express Company, they give “ the meanest man a hear- 
ing” before removal; and, if he thinks he has been treated unfairly 
at a road agent’s hearing, he is given another hearing by an assistant 
manager. According to the last official report, that for the year end 
ing June 30, 1888, out of the 1,244 removals of postmasters, 663 — 


* Since this address was written, an article has appeared in the North American Re- 
view for October by ex-Postmaster General Dickenson, advocating the division of the coun- 
try into postal districts in charge of division superintendents, each with ample powers. 
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that is, more than half — had been made on the recommendation of 
post-office inspectors.* Why should there be any removals, except 
on such reports, unless, indeed, a hearing be waived by the postmas- 
ter himself? How quickly many of the so-called reasons for removal 
trumped up by politicians would vanish into air, if there was to be 
a hearing on them conducted by a trained and competent government 
inspector ! 

The second method of fortifying this system of reform would be by 
eliminating as far as practicable the personal element of choice lett 
to the inspectors. I know no better method than a system of com- 
petitive examinations. If it were not too cumbersome, it would be 
well to apply the examination system to all the fourth-class post- 
masters. A great majority of these postmasters, however, have a 
very small salary, so small as not to be worth having, as a Republican 
Congressman from New York State said, the other day, on boasting 
that he had got every postmaster in his district changed whose office 
was worth having. 

Of the 57,376 postmasters, 2,502 are above the fourth class, and 
their aggregate salaries are $4,202,800. The aggregate salary of the 
54,874 fourth-class postmasters is only $8,386,968, or just about an 
average of only $153 a year apiece.t As far as | have been able to 
estimate it, there are less than 6,000 having $500 or more a year; the 
average salary of the remainder being about $90 a year. The chief 
pressure that would be brought to bear upon the inspectors would be 
for these 6,000 places; and, if these could be included within the 
classified civil service, the inspectors might be able to resist the 
weaker pressure that would be brought to bear for the large number 
of smaller places, many of them hardly worth the having. 

These 6,000, with fair salaries, with chances of promotion and se- 
curity against removal without a hearing, would probably average 
a tenure of not less than ten years. That would give 600 postmaster- 
ships to be filled each year by examinations. If the country were 
divided into 12 districts, that would give 50 for each district. Now, 
in Massachusetts alone, the Civil Service Commission held no less 
than 172 examinations last year, all conducted by the chief examiner; 
and 73 of these were held in cities outside of Boston. Under the 
United States Commission for the year ending June 30, 1888, there 
were held no less than 450 examinations. The examinations for 
postmasters of this grade would all be of the same general character 
and easy to devise; while no small part of the examinations just 
mentioned were for a great variety of positions, requiring many 
different kinds of tests. A good deal of the machinery of local 
examining boards could be made use of, and perhaps the post-office 
inspectors might conduct the examinations in distant towns. Furnish- 
ing good sureties on the postmasters’ bonds, as already required by 
the law, is of itself a guarantee of character, worth more than a usual 
letter of recommendation, as no person with property wants to go on 
the official bond of a dishonest or inefficient man. A period of pro- 
bationary employment would precede any final appointment, as in 
other parts of the classified service. 

The system I should propose would be summed up as follows: 
Removals never for political opinions, and only after a hearing and 
on a written report of an inspector, who is himself selected under the 
Civil Service Law. Appointments to all the postmasterships with a 
salary above $1,000 as rewards for executive ability shown in the 
postal service, made either from among other postmasters who may 
apply for a promotion, or from the classified postal service,—a 
system that has been in successful operation in England for many 

years. Appointment to all with a salary between $500 and $1,000 
y competitive examinations, and to the still lower grades on the 
reports of inspectors, regulated in such a way as to secure the greatest 
possible uniformity and fairness. And, for convenience in all of this, 
a subdivision of the country into suitable postal districts. 

Why is not the reclaiming of the postmasters from the patronage 
system the next great work for the League to take in hand? Let 
us unite on some measure, as we united on the Eaton Bill, afterward 
called the “ Pendleton Bill,” and press for its adoption, and I believe 
we can get it adopted. If some of us have thought that our efforts 
since 1883 have been too diffuse, why is not this the very concentra- 
tion we need? 

Mr. Wyman, of Cambridge, has drafted a bill which he presents, 
not, he says, as a measure complete in every way, but as a basis of 
discussion out of which there may be evolved a bill that is still 
better. I should want this bill as now presented strengthened, as 
it seems to me, in some particulars; but I believe it has foundations 
on which we may safely build. 

At all events, I feel confident, the intelligent and disinterested 
portion of the country is disappointed that our civil service reform 
has not yet included the postmasters; and I think it is to us the 
country now looks for light on this difficult subject. Let us not be 
content with having once shed some light on another branch of our 
reform, some years ago; but let us now arouse ourselves, fill and 
trim our lamps, light them, and that quickly. 


* Report of the Postmaster-General, I., and Appendix, p. 27. 
+ Report of the Postmaster-General, IV., and Appendix, p. 657, and Report of 1887, p. 7. 
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REPORT OF THE “COMMITTEE ON “WORK.” 
MEssrRS. WHEELER, MONTGOMERY, AND WYMAN. 


ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, 
OCTOBER 2, 1889. 


I. Resolved, That the several associations constituting the League 
be requested, without delay, to take appropriate action to secure 
adequate appropriations for the Civil Service Commission; to pro- 
mote the confirmation by the Senate of the Commissioners latel 
appointed, and to guard against legislation hostile to the merit 
system. And as means to these ends, that each of said Associa- 
tions : — 

First, Prepare and circulate suitable petitions ; 

Second, Appoint delegations to visit Washington, present these 
petitions to Congress, and obtain public hearings before committees 
of that body; 

Third, Hold public meetings at which addresses on the topics 
above indicated may be delivered, resolutions adopted, and commit- 
tees appointed to lay these resolutions before Congress ; 

Fourth, Interrogate Senators and Representatives from its State 
before the meeting of Congress (whenever this course seems to be 
advisable) as to their respective sentiments on the foregoing subjects, 
and make judicious representations to them, calculated to induce 
favorable official action on their part; 

Fifth, Promote public expressions of opinion by noted citizens and 
the press, advocating the adoption by Congress and the President of 
a policy in accordance with the principles of civil service reform; 

Sixth, Collect and transmit to the secretary of the League, and 
to journals friendly to the cause of reform, the facts respecting 
removals from office, and the working of the reformed system wher- 
ever it is in force; and that the secretary of the League communicate 
such facts to the several associations. 

II. Resolved, That the secretary of the League transmit the 
foregoing resolution to the secretaries of the several associations, 
with a letter urging its prompt consideration, and that the president 
of the League address to the presidents of the several associations 
a circular letter, suitable for publication, impressing upon them the 
importance of the action therein advised. 

III. Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the League 
co-operate with the several local associations in organizing the agita- 
tion proposed in the first resolution, and assist them in obtaining 
well-known speakers for their meetings, and proper introductions for 
their delegations and committees in the National Capital; and that it 
cause to be prepared maps with appropriate quotations and statistics 
for exhibition at public meetiggs. 

IV. Resolved, That the several monthly papers published in the 
interest of civil service reform be requested to have at least one 
article in each issue between December and June next devoted to the 
subject of Congressional action relative to the reform, and to send 
marked copies of each issue to the persons whose names shall be fur- 
nished them by the Executive Committee of the League, the actual 
cost of publishing such additional numbers to be defrayed by the 
League; and that the several associations be requested to promote 
the circulation of these papers, especially among those who are not 
members of such associations. 

V. Resolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized in 
their discretion to undertake a thorough investigation of the work- 
ing of the Civil Service Law under the present administration; and 
for this purpose to secure, if they shall think fit, one or more suita- 
ble representatives who shall further, if approved by the committee, 
present the cause of civil service reform to pepaler audiences in 
different parts of the country, and aid in the organization of asso- 
ciations in union with the League, and also obtain information in 
regard to proposed legislation at Washington, correspond with the 
Executive Committee and local associations, see that petitions and 
resolutions are duly presented, and delegations and committees 
received, and generally promote, by all proper means, the objects of 
the League. 

VI. Resolved, That to meet the expenses of the action, which 
the Executive Committee is hereby authorized to take, the treasurer 
of the League request the treasurers of all the affiliated societies to 
send him the names of persons in their judgment able and willing to 
contribute toward such expenses, and then send to all persons thus 
ae a circular setting forth the importance of the proposed 
, and asking their assistance in paying for it. 





THE BALTIMORE POST-OFFICE., 
THE RECENT REPORT OF COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT OF HIS IN- 
VESTIGATION MADE JULY 27, 1889. 


During the last four years there have been two heads of the Balti- 
more post-office, Mr. Veazey, who held office about a year and was 
then allowed to resign, and his successor, the present incumbent, Mr. 
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Frank Brown. Mr. Veazey was one of those products of the patron- 
age system whose antics would be comic were it not for their deeply 
tragic effect upon the public service and upon honest political life, 
and great allowance should be made for Mr. Brown because of the 
condition in which the office was handed over to him by his predeces- 
sor; for all the evidence tends to show that Mr. Veazey’s administra- 
tion can only be characterized as scandalous. It seems likely that 
he habitually and grossly violated the law, both as to appointments 
and removals; he certainly during his year of office turned out 
four-fifths of the old employees and filled their places with men 


many of them of such evil character as to greatly demoralize the | 


service. 
According to the report of Chief Inspector E. G. Rathbone, of 


which Mr. Brown admits the substantial accuracy, in a total of 367 | mentioned, Mr. Brown says that this was not the case; but he also 


carriers and clerks composing the classified servict of the Baltimore 


post-office, there are now left but 11, Mr. Brown says 13, who were in | 


the public employ four years ago. About a hundred additional 
places have been created, however, during this period, on account of 
the growth of business. Therefore, of the original force of the office 


This, so far as the record shows, is a greater proportion than has ever 
been changed in the public service, taken as a whole, during a similar 
period, even in the worst days of the pure patronage system, and 
almost as near the ideal “clean sweep” as can ever be practically 
realized, because in every large office and service there are some men 
who must of necessity be retained in any event on account of their 
expert knowledge. Most of this changg, however, was due to Mr. 
Brown’s predecessor, Mr. Veazey. Mr. Brown states that when he 
took office he found 103 of the old employees still remaining ; of this 
number, therefore, which had survived the ordeal of Mr. Veazey’s 
rule, Mr. Brown himself removed 88 per cent. So demoralized was 
the office that he was likewise forced to dismiss over half of Mr. 
Veazey’s appointees. Even more extraordinary is the fact that he 
was obliged to dismiss more than one-fifth of his own. 


post-office should conspicuously exemplify it, for during the last four 
years the number of changes has been largely in excess of the total 
number of employees. 

One result of all this is made very apparent by the certification 
book. According to this book, among those appointed during the 
three years prior to last November, the declinations averaged only 
about one every year; but, of those appointed since that time, about 
half have declined. The appointees do not think it worth while to 
take office since the change of administration, evidently believing the 
measure which has been meted out to their predecessors will now 
be meted to them in turn. 

Another result is shown by the seemingly almost universal payment 
of campaign assessments at election time. Almost all the clerks 
who were questioned admitted that they had “ voluntarily” paid last 
fall for campaign purposes sums varying from 2 to 4 per cent. of 
their salaries. 1 
something like $7,000 must have been paid in all, which would justify 
the remark made to Postmaster Brown, by some of the local commit- 
tee-men of his party, that his men had all contributed well. 
money was generally paid in a building about twenty steps distant 
from the post-office. Mr. Brown brought no pressure to bear on his 
clerks to make them contribute, but, as he very truthfully remarked, 
he supposed they paid with the hope of getting some benefit, “as 
the average man is not particularly anxious to get rid of his money.” 
One of the eleven Republican hold-overs put it more tersely. He 
testified that he contributed to the Republican campaign fund 
in 1884, and to the Democratic campaign fund in 1888, because 
“it was expected of every man holding a political job,” and he had 
impartially gratified the expectation of each side in turn. This 
particular witness had paid his contribution to a fellow-clerk in the 
building itself; he testified that he thought the clerk to whom he 


had paid was one Hedge Evans, but, being apparently of weak | 


memory, was unwilling to swear to the fact. 

Mr. Brown states that all the removals he had made were “ for 
cause, and in all cases to promote the efficiency of the service,” and 
denies that he was influenced by political considerations. He has 


made public the statement that he has not recorded the causes for | 


removals except in extreme cases, “not wishing to place on record 
charges that might injure character or prevent the parties from secur- 
ing employment,” and then specifies as causes dishonesty, general 
stupidity, want of cleanliness, and the like. Twenty-five of his dis- 
charged employees wrote him recently, stating that when they were re- 
moved they had no knowledge of any charges being preferred against 
them, but supposed it was simply for political reasons, and acquiesced 
without complaint; but that Mr. Brown, having publicly stated that 
all removals were made for cause, and having specified in general 
terms such very grave faults, they feel it due to their good fame to 
demand the particular charges on which they were severally dis- 
missed. Mr. Brown says it would now be impossible for him to 
furnish such particulars. Whatever may be said in favor of not 
making charges against a dismissed man, so as to spare him the ad- 





| it is extremely difficult to prevent the other. 


In fact, if | 
there is any merit in the system of rotation in office, the Baltimore | 


If this average held good among all the employees, | 


The | 





ditional hardship of injuring his character and preventing his getting 
employment elsewhere, the reasons fail when the man himself waives 
any such claim to consideration, and demands to know why he has 
been dismissed ; and it seems a cruel wrong to assert that a man has 
been dismissed for ample cause and yet to decline to let him know 
what the cause is. Personally, 1 am of the opinion that in the case of 
dismissals from the classified service a written statement of the 
reasons should invariably be filed, to be published if the dismissed 
employee demand it. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s comments upon this state of facts are as follows: 

Several of the former employees of the Baltimore post-office, as 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Solomon, testify that when they were dismissed 
they were frankly told that it was for political reasons. As before 


adds, rather significantly, that he has removed quite a number of 
men because he did not think they were in full sympathy with his 


| administration; that he would be especially apt to feel this if the 


man differed from him factionally or politically, and that it was his 


| “natural inference,” he being a Democrat, that Republicans “did not 
about 96 per cent. has been changed during the last four years. | 


have the welfare of his administration at heart.” 
sent from this proposition. It is one upon which no public officer 
should act. The commission has held that the Civil Service Act 
renders it unlawful for a postmaster or other appointing officer to 
dismiss men from the classified service because of their political 
opinion or affiliations,— because, for instance, they belong to the polit- 
ical party to which the appointing officer is opposed. It is as im- 
proper to remove as to appoint a man for political reasons; but 
whereas it is comparatively easy to prevent one form of wrong-doing, 
A large number of 
cases of removals from the public service have been recently brought 
to the attention of the Commissioners, the persons thus removed 
charging that the controlling motives for the removal were political ; 
but it is impossible to prove that their conjectures are correct. 

When the number of political removals is not great, no particular 
harm ensues. In fact, if the law is fairly well obeyed, there ceases to 
be any point in making political removals, because it is impossible to 
make political appointments. But a gross abuse of the power of 
dismissal, such as is implied in the removal of 96 or 98 per cent. of the 
whole force, as in the Baltimore post-office, becomes in the end a 
practical abuse of the power of appointment; for it, of course, soon 
puts a complete stop to applications for appointment on the part of 
men of the same political faith with those removed. It is thus in the 
power of an appointing officer, by the improper exercise of the right 
of removal, to entirely defeat the purpose of the law. 

When, as under the present practice, no cause for removal is, as 
a rule, stated, the point at which it becomes improper must of neces- 
sity be a matter of presumption rather than of proof. The removal 
of 20 or 30 per cent. of subordinates would not perhaps raise the 
presumption of improper conduct, whereas the removal of 80 or go 
per cent. certainly would; and in such a case the burden of proof 
ought to rest with the appointing officer, who should be required to 
show specifically and in detail that his removals were justifiable. No 
mere statement that they were “for the good of the service” can 
suffice. Undoubtedly there are occasional cases in which it is for 
the benefit of the service to dismiss men against whom nothing 
definite can be urged, and there may well be other instances where 
a whole group of men must be dismissed because of some continued 
series of thefts or the like which has been fixed upon that group, but 
not upon any particular individual; but in neither of these classes of 
cases should the power be exercised too freely. Much must be left 
to the discretion of the appointing officer, but he should not abuse 


1 emphatically dis- 


| this discretion. 


It is, of course, necessary for the purposes of discipline that the 
Civil Service Commission should only interfere in cases of dismissal 
when the violation of the law in its letter or spirit is very evident. 
In this instance, however, the commission does not have to decide of 
its own motion whether this point has been reached, for the Post- 


| master-General himself asks for its advice and recommendation in 


the matter. 

In view of the condition of the office when passed over to Mr. 
Brown, and in view also of the absence hitherto of any settled policy 
in the matter of removals, I am unwilling to make any recommenda- 


| tion in this case; but I am prepared to recommend what I deem the 


proper course of action for the future in all such cases. If in the 
classified service an appointing officer has made a “clean sweep” in 
an office, as where ninety odd per cent. of the old employees have 


| been dismissed, or if he has removed (or is removing) a very large 


percentage of the employees (whether 80 per cent. or a less number, 
but at any rate one so large as to raise the presumption that the 
removals have been for political reasons), and if he can give no 
adequate and satisfactory reasons therefor, then he should be 
deemed to have violated the Civil Service Law, and should be him- 
self dismissed or his resignation requested. 

This report has been forwarded to the Postmaster-General by the 
full commission, who append their approval, and suggest that the 
recommendations contained therein be adopted. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT AT THE BAY STATE CLUB, 
OCT. 12, 1889. 


Secondly, I believe that the reform of the civil service is a vital 
issue in this country, that the perpetuation of free institutions 
depends upon that reform; for no government can endure the public, 
unreproved application of the sum total of all the government salaries 
as a bribery and corruption fund. This is precisely what the spoils 
system means. On the complete destruction of that system depends, 
as I believe, the permanency and success of our free institutions. 
On that issue, what is the record of the Republican party as com- 
pared with that of the Democratic party? Have we not seen the 
public service degenerating more and more, and treated more and 
more as private property under successive Republican administra- 
tions, the last of the series being the worst of all in this respect ? 
[Applause.] And have we not seen the single Democratic adminis- 
tration of the twenty-eight years past the best of all American ad- 
ministrations during that period, in this respect? [Applause.] No 
intelligent man will place any reliance upon the professions of a 
party, when its public performances incessantly contradict them. 
[Applause.] We must rely upon the public acts of the men who 
represent the respective parties. Can any civil service reformer 
hesitate for a moment between the administrations of Cleveland and 
of Harrison on that issue? [Applause.] One honestly promoted 
the reform, and the other betrayed it. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


SHAM OPPOSITION TO THE REFORM. 


WASHINGTON, Oct 15.— There is unquestionably to be an organized 
fight against the presentCivil Service Law and the Civil Service Com- 
mission during the next Congress. Twelve representatives have 
already come out openly and declared war against the C.S.R. of the 
G.O.P. But it is going to bea very funny sort of fight,—a fight in which 
the attackers feel perfectly certain of not winning, and that is why 
they fight at all. Of all men on earth, no class has been so benefited 
by the Civil Service Law as the members of Congress. Formerly, the 
life of the average Congressman was spent in going from the Treasury 
Department to the Navy Department, from the Navy Department to 
the Interior Department, from the Interior Department to the Agri- 
cultural Department, begging and praying and bullying and wheedling 
officials for places. There never was a week, probably, of any Repre- 
sentative’s term that a’‘detachment of office-holders were not quartered 


in Washington, and his business was to go with them on the hunt | 


for office. Then, as dismissals were as frequent as appointments, no 
clerk knew what morning he might find the fatal blue envelope on his 
desk, or whenever he should be dismissed,— for good clerks were 
often dismissed to make room for bad ones,— and then the Congress- 
man’s life was beset by the want-to-get-backs, in addition to the 
want-to-get-ins. The Representative had not only to bear the pressure 
of office-seekers for the unclassified service, which they still have, 
and of which they bitterly complain, but of the non-classified service, 
which is many times as large. Would any Representative in Congress 
voluntarily submit himself to that again? No, not one of them; not 
the wildest shrieker against civil service reform that will ever orna- 
ment the Fifty-first Congress. In these days, all they have to say to 
a constituent is, “ My dear sir, the civil service now embraces the 
whole clerical force of the Government. You must pass a civil service 
examination; and not the President of the United States can give 
you an appointment unless your name is among the first three on the 
list, and there is a vacancy in the quota of — State.” Now, this is 
in lieu of either refusing to do anything for a constituent, with the 
certainty of winning his enmity and that of his clan, or else becom- 
ing a beggar in the ante-rooms of officials. If the official was bull- 
dozed into dismissing some one to make a vacancy, there was one 
turned out to make the lives of other Representatives miserable. Of 
course, the anti-civil service Representatives are not in earnest. 
They may persuade the people of their own State they are in good 
faith ; they may persuade the whole world, except the people in this 
town, who know exactly how these things were managed and are 
managed now.— Boston Evening Transcript (Rep.), Oct. 16. 


COMMENTS ON MR. CURTIS’S ADDRESS. 


The Washington Evening Star (Ind.) says that Mr. Curtis’s speech 
gives “aid and comfort to” the spoilsmen “in their efforts to repeal 
the Civil Service Law” by representing “that the party in power is 
from top to bottom composed of spoilsmen at heart,” which is the 
doctrine the spoilsmen are themselves preaching. 











The Boston 7yranscripft (Rep.), October 4, adopts the sentiments of 
the Washington S¢ar. 


The Omaha Bee (Rep.), October 4, says: “If Mr. Curtis has lost 
confidence, as his address implies, in the Republican party as the 
party of reform, his hope of final victory for the cause in which he 
labors has a very unsafe and uncertain resting-place. 


The Philadelphia Datly News (Rep. and anti-reform) says: “One 
of our esteemed morning contemporaries makes a pathetic attempt 
at denial of Mr. Curtis’s assertions, and, by attempting to discount 
the real position of the Republicans, succeeds only in failing to carry 
water on both shoulders. It says, for example, that only a few minor 
newspaper utterances, and not those of the great representative 
journals of the party, justify, so far as the newspapers are concerned, 
the assertions which Mr. Curtis makes. Is this so? Let us take 
Philadelphia, where the facts are obvious to any one. There are six 
Republican journals published here. But two of them uphold the 
Curtisan dogmas. If numbers mean anything, and they do when 
votes are cast, Philadelphia Republicans are opposed to the present 
Anglo-Chinese Civil Service Reform Law. 

“So it is with the rest of Pennsylvania. So it is elsewhere... . 

“The truth is, Mr. Curtis is right. The great majority of the 
Republican party believes that the Civil Service Reform Law is a 
perfect humbug, and that the position of the party as expressed in its 
platform is false, and calculated to work public injury. 

“ Appeals to ‘good friend Curtis’ are self-stultifying. He is too 
old a bird to be caught with chaff. He is too sensible to be deceived 
by sophistry. He is too earnest to be led by blandishment. More 
than this, he is too well informed to be led by misrepresentation. He 
knows Republicans do not believe in the present Civil Service Law, 
and so does any man that will seek the truth with sincerity. 

“Ts it not more honest, is it not more honorable, is it not better 
policy for Republicans to tell the truth? What if the platform does 
declare for civil service? Are mistakes never made in platforms ? 
Is it wrong to abandon a weak position? Is it a sin to advance from 
error to right? The Republican party as a party needs no defence 
from Mr. Curtis’s attacks, but its position on the Civil Service Law 
can withstand no attack. It is wrong. Is it not time for the Repub- 
lican lion to throw off the ragged ass’s skin of a professed belief in 
a pretended civil service reform ?’” 


The Washington Post (Ind.), October 2, says: “ The principal 
error in the premises laid down by Mr. Curtis consists in attempting 
to draw a line between the administration and the people on this 
question, in order to show that the administration is running counter 
to the reform sentiment of the party by which it was elected. There 
is no evidence to show that the alleged treachery of the President to 
his pledges is resented as such by his political supporters. There 
are no intimations of revolt or insubordination growing out of the 
President’s attitude toward reform in the civil service. The infer- 
ence is conclusive that they are substantially of one mind, and that, 
if the President is not a hearty supporter of the Civil Service Law, 
he is sustained in his half-heartedness by the tacit, if not expressed, 
indorsement of his party. 


The Chicago /uter-Ocean (Rep.), October 3, says: “ Whenever 
Mr. Grover Cleveland sinned, and fell short of the requirements of 
the Civil Service Law, it was the custom of Mr. George William 
Curtis to plead, in mitigation of the offence, that Mr. Cleveland reall 
had gone further toward a reform of the service than any of his sone | 
ecessors, and that his lapses were needful concessions to the deprav- 
ity of the party which elected him,— such as Moses, for example, 
made in matters of divorce, because ‘ of the hardness of heart’ of the 
ancient Israelites. When Mr. Harrison is charged — we waive for 
the present the justice or injustice of the charge — with like, though 
lesser, shortcomings, Mr. Curtis pleads in aggravation of the offence 
that the Republican party really is in earnest about reform, and that 
Mr. Harrison contemns the platform and hounds the spirit of the 
party by base concessions to its mere machinists by whom, according 
to Curtis, he was nominated, and by whom he desires to be renomi- 
nated. We admit that the Republican party is in earnest about 
reform, and we admit that the Democratic party is hostile to reform, 
and that its platform declarations were pretences only. On these 
points, we are at one with Mr. Curtis.” 


The New York Press (Rep.), October 4, says: “ Mr. Curtis knows 
as well as anybody else —a man of his experience ought to know better 
than most other ‘people — that it is a physical impossibility for the 
President to control the motives of the thousands of men who make 
subordinate appointments, or who recommend them for him to make. 
We believe the people stand about where President Harrison does on 
the question of cil seirdios reform. They want it accomplished, and 
they heartily approve of Commissioner Roosevelt's activity in ferret- 
ing out abuses and suggesting improvements in the law and in the 
application of its letter and spirit. Moreover, they will not allow that 
law to be repealed, and they will strongly condemn every man who 
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suggests such a thing rather than its improvement. But, so long as 
the actual results show, as they unquestionably do in every depart- 
ment, that President Harrison has made fitness the chief test of ap- 
pointments, the people will not condemn him for considering human 
motives and springs of actions that are, in the present state of educa- 
tion on this question, more or less associated with the elements of 
fitness and the conditions of rendering effective public service. The 
efficiency of the service is the only legitimate purpose of the reform, 
and non-partisanship is only a means to that end, not the end itself. 


The New York Wor/d (Dem.), October 5,commenting on the above, 
says: “ The efficiency of the public service is an important object and 
a natural incident, of the reform, but it is not ‘the only legitimate 
purpose.’ That this efficiency is seriously impaired by rotating a 
new procession of greenhorns through the offices after every turn in 
an election is too obvious for argument. No private business could 
prosper or even endure if conducted on the principle which President 
Harrison is applying to the public business. But the central purpose 
of the reform is to lift the plane of politics and increase the value of 
the Government to the people. Politics is now merely office-seeking. 
Government is little more than office-mongering. This is a logical 
result of making the offices the chief stake in an election. What did 
the Republican success last year mean to the active leaders of that 
party except a repossession of the offices with the enjoyment of con- 
tracts, perquisites, and plunder that goes with them? What has 
President Harrison done sifice the 4th of March except to peddle out 
the offices where their bestowment would give him the greatest per- 
sonal satisfaction or do his party friends the most good? Spoilism 
banishes statesmanship. Spoils-seeking and spoils-mongering de- 
grade politics, put small men in big places, substitute bosses for 
leaders. It is the legitimate and chief purpose of civil service reform 
to substitute ideas for spoils in the contention of parties, and to bring 
back the Government to a consideration of principles and policies in- 
stead of mere patronage peddling.” 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican (Ind.), October 2, says: Mr. 
Curtis draws no comparison between this administration and the last : 
he does not exalt the virtue of the Democratic party in this matter. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette (Rep.), October 6, says: 
“President Harrison has the advantage of being an accomplished 
politician. He has taken hold of the work of cleaning out the offices 
which were filled with the refuse of the Democratic party by Grover 
Cleveland.” 


The Omaha Repudlican (Rep.), October 3, says: “ Undoubtedly 
there are great abuses in the civil service, but we are not therefore 
required to say that every man who does not agree with Mr. Curtis 
on this subject is wrong. Mr. Curtis should go slow. He suffers 
himself to become excited to a needless degree by the civil service 
hobgoblin. The Republican platform pledged the administration of 
Mr. Harrison to a policy of civil service reform, but it did not pledge 
the application of the civil service rules to the appointment of fourth- 
class postmasters. Ifthe Assistant Postmaster-General may remove 
fourth-class postmasters without violating the civil service reform 
rules, he comes no nearer to a violation of those rules by removing 
15,000 fourth-class postmasters than he does by removing only one. 
The civil service reformers ought to remember that one of the great- 
est evils in connection with the civil service is a Democrat. All 
evils of this class should be gotten rid of rapidly. They should also 
remember that in order to maintain the party organization it is need- 
ful to give the public patronage to men who show their devotion to 
the party and: its principles. They should further remember that 
the evils of maintaining a bureaucracy or office-holding class may 
exceed those growing out of frequent changes in office. Certainly, a 
bureaucracy is not consistent with republican institutions and a 
government by the people.” 


The Chicago Mews (Ind.), October 3, says: “ The Hon. George 
William Curtis, in his annual address before the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association last Tuesday, vigorously attacked the rec- 
ord of President Harrison in much the same way that in previous ad- 
dresses he has assailed the acts of President Cleveland. Mr. Curtis 
still declares that political pledges before an election ought to be 
kept to the letter after that election. Such a singular view has been 
wont to excite the laughter of the politicians of both parties. Yet Mr. 
Curtis, as the Galileo of civil service reform, can afford to endure with 
patience the jeers of the spoilsmen. So far as we have been able to 
discover, President Harrison is about as good a civil service reformer 
as was President Cleveland. As candidates for office, both bound 
themselves with civil service pledges to nearly the same extent. Both 
wandered away from their pledges quite early in their respective 
terms. The spoils system has been given the upper hand in this 
administration without a struggle. Still, it has been weakened dur- 
ing the last few years; and the National Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation ought to hamstring the monster in time. Broken or evaded 
pledges of parties and Presidents will not do in this civil service mat- 
ter much longer. The necessity for placating the spoilsmen will soon 
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be eliminated from American politics even if it now actually exists. 
The word of a President of the United States ought to be as invio- 
late as his oath.” 


The Birmingham (Ala.) Age Herald (Dem.), October 5, says: 
“George William Curtis’s arraignment of the administration for its 
failure and hypocrisy in regard to civil service reform was scathing 
and masterly.” 


The daily evening Zelegraph (Philadelphia), October 2, says: 
“ Upon this occasion, indeed, George William Curtis, editor, orator, 
and reformer, appears in a more brilliant light than ever before. He 
crowns his later years with an effort in behalf of administrative 
reform that is wholly worthy of himself and his useful life. Let the 
patriotic citizen ponder upon this subject deeply. It is a question of 
the hour that will not down. It must be met and answered. This 
great reform must receive the continued indorsement of the people 
until the professional politician and the political machine are broken 
upon the wheel forever.” 


LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 
Resolutions. 


“ Second, as the efficiency of every plan for the care and education 
of the Indians depends upon the intellectual and moral character of 
the agents, superintendents, teachers, matrons, and, in a greater or 
less degree, of all the employees of the Indian Bureau, and upon the 
cumulative influence dependent on continuance of service and result- 
ant experience, the conference emphasizes its conviction of the fitness 
and necessity of separating absolutely the appointments to office from 
the mutations of parties. To remove agents and teachers who are 
faithful and efficient merely because of a change in the party in power 
is not only a direct assault upon the work and the morals of the 
workers, but intrinsically capricious and absurd. And to make such 
positions a reward for party services, the incumbents to be named by 
those whom they have served, is to make it improbable, if not impos- 
sible, that either the interests of the Indians or the national Govern- 
ment will be adequately cared for. When it is considered that there 
are between eight and nine hundred Indian agents and teachers and 
others employed in the field, and that their functions are chiefly 
either military, judicial, or educational, it is apparent that removals 
on other grounds than that of demerit, and the filling of vacancies 
independent of merit, cannot but constitute an almost insuperable 
obstacle to effective work.” 


NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, OCT. I, 1889. 


We charge that the Republican party, at the last Federal election 
obtained power in the nation by corruption and false pretences, by 
the intimidation and coercion of voters, by promises unperformed and 
pledges unredeemed, and by shameless trafficking of Cabinet and 
other offices in its gift to the highest bidders; and, though its 
candidates by these unscrupulous means received more than half the 
votes of the electoral college, its doctrines and principles were 
repudiated by a majority of the voters of the country. 

We arraign the Chief Executive of the United States for a dis- 


graceful violation of the pledge contained in his letter of acceptance’ 


to wit: “In appointments to every grade and department, fitness, and 
not party service, should be the essential and discriminating test, and 
fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office ” —in that, not 
in exceptional instances, but with sweeping hand, he removed hun- 
dreds of honest and capable officers before the expiration of the 
term for which they were appointed. 


MASSACHUSETTS DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, OCT. 2, 1889. 


We condemn the present administration for its narrow partisanship 
and low standard of public duty, standing in conspicuous contrast to 
the character of the recent Democratic administration under Presi- 
dent Cleveland. We condemn it for its surrender to the dictation of 
unscrupulous political bosses, such as Mahone, Quay, and Platt, 
representing the worst elements of the Republican party; for its 
utter betrayal of the cause of civil service reform waable of the 
classified service, in violation alike of the solemn pledges of the 
party at its last national convention and of the President himself; for 
its perversion of the pension machinery for distributing the nation’s 
bounty into a means of influencing votes ; for its unwarrantable acts 
in increasing duties through Treasury rulings, in usurpation of the 
legislative power of Congress, and for the purpose of paying political 
debts by increasing the burdens of the people; for its sale of high 
political office for the large contributions of money by which it was 
placed in power ;. and for its shameless nepotism, clearly indicative of 
a conception of public office not as a public trust, but as a private 
perquisite. 








